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N. &E. FARMER. 


ADDRESS 
Jt the Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. 
BY NICHOLAS BIDDLE, ESQ. 

[Concluded. } 


Another defect of our farme 
raise sheep enough. 


rs is, that we do not 
Some years since we were 
among the first to import the mertnos, and to in- 
dulge in the wildness of that extravagance, until 
we had secured vast numbers of these high-priced 
animals, without any previous »ccumulztion of roots 
to sustain them, and then found that we should have 
to purchase expensive food for them. That at 
once disenchanted us. It was then seen that not 
only in palaces but in sheep folds “a favorite has 
no friends.” To enthusiasin succeeded disappoint- 
ment and disgust, and these unhappy victiins were 
sacrificed to the knife, for no other cri.ne than 
their appetite. We have not yet overgrown this 
horror—but it was entirely our own fault. There 
are many parts of the State where sheep would 
take care of themselves, in the woods, during the 
greater part of the year, and the root crops would 
furnish a cheap and wholesome support during the 
reinainder, 


And this leads to the great improvement, which 
of all others we most need, which is the multipli- 
cation of reot crops. No soil) can withstand a suc- 
cession of grain crops; and, instead of letting it 
lie fallow, in order to recruit from exhaustion, as 
was the old plan, the better practice now is, to plant 
in the same field a crop of roots. These draw 
their fourishment from a region than the 
grain crops do; they derive a great part of their 
food from the atmosphere by their large leaves, 
which at the same time shelter the soil from the 
extreme heats; they provide a fresh and juicy food 
for cattle during the winter, thus enabling us to 


lower 





keep a large stock, which, in addition to the profit 
of them, furnish abundant manure with whieh to 
return to the grain crops. Now this should be our 
effort —nore roots, more mauure, then more grain, 
We cannot much err in the choice of these reots, 
Common turnips, Swedish turnips, mangel wurtzel, | 
are all good, though in various degrees; but, per- | 
hans, the sugar beet will be found the best of all | 
—not for the purpose, at least at present, of mak- 
ing sugar—but as the most nutritious food for cat- 
tie, and the most milk-producing vegetable for 
cows in winter. These root crops will grow abun- 
dantly ; and what | would especially desire to see | 
is, that we should confide in our long and mild au- 
tumins, and see if they would not yield usa crop 
of roots planted immediately as the grain harvests | 
were removed, 80 as to be ready by winter for the | 
cattle. 


Another thing which we should strive to amend 
is, the unfarmer-like and slovenly appearance of | 
our ficlds. Clean cultivation is like personal neat- | 
ness to an individual—a great attraction toa farm: | 
but who can see without mortification our fields of 
Indian corn or potatoes, just as they are verging to! 


i vines will last fora 


| ' » 
maturity, out-topped and stifled by a rival crop of 
| weeds, which seem waiting with impatience for 


the removal of the real crops, when they and all 
their seed may take exclusive possession of the 
ground! The rule of farming should be, never to 
let any thing grow in our fields which we did not 
put there ; and the value as well as the beauty of 
the crop, would more than pay the expense of re- 
moving these noxious intruders, 

Nor do we pay sufficient attention to our gar- 
dens. We are too often content with a small en- 
closure, where a few peas and beans and a_ little 
sallad are left to struggle with a gigantic family of 
weeds—not to speak of the frequent inroads from 
the pigs—and what can be saved comes at last on 
our tables the scanty companions of the messes of 
animal food which form almost our exclusive sub- 
sistence. For such a wilderness, how easy would 
it be to substitute the cheap and wholesome luxury 
of many vegetables which would grow without the 
least trouble, and, while they gave variety to cur 
tables, would diminish our excessive and expensive 
use of animal food. 

The same want of neatness pervades the exte- 
rior of our dwellings. We look in vain for the 
trim grass-plot, the nice border, the roses, the climb- 
ing vines, and al] the luxuriance of our native wild 
flowers. ‘These cheap and casy works, which 
seem trifles, make up the great mass of enjoyments ; 
they are the innocent occupations of the young 
members of the family—the elegant luxury of them 
all; and they impress even a passing stranger with 
a sense of the taste and ease of the farmer. 

In fruits, too, we are deficient. Our climate in- 
vites us to plant, and there is scarcely a single 
fruit which will not grow in the open air, and all 
of them prosper with a little shelter. Undoubtedly 
there are insects which infest them; but these, 
care will exterminate Undoubtedly some species 
are short-lived, but it is easy to provide a succes- 
sion; and even many productions which we used 
to think uncongenia] to our climate, will succeed if 
we only try them. For instance, 1 am. satistied, 
from my experience, that every farmer may have 
his patch of grapes quite as readily as- ue can his 
patch of beans or peas. He has only to plane his 
cuttings as he would Indian corn, ct a_ sufficient 
distance to work them with the hoe-harrow. They 
will live through the winter without any covering, 


and with less labor than Indian corn, because the | 


corn requires re-planting every year, while the 
century. He will thus pro- 
vide a healthful, pleasant fruit for his family use, 
or a profitable article for the market. 

I was about to name one mere improvement, but 
I hesitate about it-—I inean the substitution of ox- 
en for horses on farms. All| the theory is in favor 
of the ox. He costs little, works hard,-eats little ; 


land when we have done with him he is worth more 


than when we began; whereas a horse costs much, 
eats much, and when he dies worth nothing. 
Yet, after all, it will be difficult to bring the ox in- 
to fashien. He has a failing which, in this coun 
try, is more fata] than madness to a dog—he cannot 
“go ahead ;” and it seems a severe trial for our 


1s 


impatient American nature to creep behind an ox 
plough, or to doze in an ox-cart. And then there 
is a better reason, in smal! farms, where both oxen 
and horses cannot be kept, for the preference of 
the horse. The ox can do only farm work, and is 
utterly useless for the road. He is of no benefit 
| to the farmer’s family. “Ve can neither make a 
| Visit with him, nor go to church with him, nor go to 
court with him; andif the present immense politi- 
cal assemblies are to continue in fashion, they 
would be like the buffalo meetings in the prairies, 
and it would be more difficult than it now is in po- 


|,tical conventions to find whose ox gored his neigh 
bor’s, 

There was one caution which I would have ven- 
tured to offer some years ago, against the indul- 
gence of expensive habits of living, and an undue 
preference of things foreign over the fruits of our 
own industry—but which, I rejoice to think, is no 
longer necessary. Long may it continue so, Sim- 
plicity and frugality are the basis of all indepen- 
dence in farmers. If our mode of living be plain, 
it belongs to our condition; if our manners seem 
cold, or even rough, they are at least natural, and 
their simple sincerity will gain nothing by being 
polished into duplicity. Though Italian mantel- 
pieces and folding-doors are indispensable to hap- 
piness in cities, they are not necessary to the wel 
come of country hospitality. If a finer gloss be 
given to foreign fabrics, let us be content with the 
simpler dresses which come from our own soil and 
;ourown industry; they may not fit us quite as 
| well, hut, rely on it, they become us far better ; 
and if we must needs drink, let us prefer the una 
dulterated juice of our own orchards to all exotic 
| fermentations—even of that bad translation 
French of our own cider, called champagne. 

] have spoken of farms and farming; let me add 
a few about the former. The time was, 
| when it was the fashion to speak of the Pennsylva- 
| nia farmer as a dull, plodding person, whose proper 
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words 





representative was the Conestoga horse by his side ; 
indifferent to the education of his children, anxious 
jonly about his large barn, and when the least cul- 
tivated part of the farm was the parlor, These 
| caricatures, always exaggerated, have passed away, 
jand the Pennsylvania farmer takes his rank among 
| the most intelligent of his countrymen, with no dis- 
| position for improvements beyond the natural cau- 
‘tion with which all new things should be consider- 
ed before they are adopted. But an unwillingness 
| to try what is new, forms no part of the American, 
| How can it be, since our whole government is a 
novelty ; our whole system of laws undergoing con- 
stant changes ; and we are daily encountering, in 
all the walks of life, things which startle the more 
settled habits of the old world, When such nov- 
elties are first presented, the European looks back 
to know what the past would think of it: the Amer- 
ican looks forward to find how it will affect the 
future ;—the European thinks of his grandfather— 
the American of his grandchildren. There was 
once a prejudice against all these things—against 
what was called theory and book-farming ;—but 
that absolutely has passed away. In all other oc- 
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cupations, men desire to know how others are get- 
ting on in the same pursuits elsewhere ; they in- 
form themselves of what is passing in the world, 
and are on the alert to discover and adopt improve- 
ments. ‘The farmers have few of these advanta- 
ges ; they do not meet at exchanges to concen- 
trate all the news of commerce ; they have no fac- 
tories, where all that is doing among their compe- 
titors abroad is discussed ; no agent to report the 
slightest movements which may affect their interests. 
They live apart, they rarely come together, and 
have no concert of action, Now this defect can 
be best supplied by reading works devoted to their 
interests, because these may fil] up the leisure 


hours which might otherwise be wasted in idleness | 


or misemployed in dissipation; and as some sort 
of newspaper is almost a necessary of life, let us 
select one which, discarding the eternal violence 
of party politics, shal! give us all that is useful or 
new in our profession, This society has endeav- 
ored to promote such a one in the Farmer’s Cabi- 
inet, amonthly paper, exclusively occupied with 
the pursuits of agriculture—where we may learn 
what is doing in our line over all the world, at so 
cheap a rate that, for a dozen stalks of corn, or a 
bushel of wheat or potatoes, we may have a con- 
stant source of pleasing and useful information. 

1 think, however, that we must prepare ourselves 
for some startling noWelty in farming. We were 
taught in our youth to consider fire and water as 
the deadliest foes, They are at Jast reconciled, 
and their union has produced the master-power of 
the world. Steam has altered the whole routine 
of human labor; it has given to England alone the 
equivalent in labor of four hundred millions of men, 
As yet, commerce and manufactures alone have 
felt its influence, but it cannot be that this gigan- 
tic power will long be content to remain shut up 
in factories and ships. Rely upon it, steam will 
before long run off the (rd#ek into the fields, for, of 
all human employments, farm-work is the most de- 
pendent on mere manua! Fabor. Be not, therefore, 
surprised if we yet live to see some steam-plough 
making its hundred furrows in our fields ; or some 
huge engine, like the extinct mammoth, roving 
through the western forests, and mowing down the 
woods, like a cradler in the harvest-field. Wild 
ag this seeins, there is nothing in it stranger than 
what we have al] witnessed already. When Ful- 
ton and Oliver Evans first talked to us about the 
steamboat and the railroad, we thought them in- 
sane, and already we enjoy more than they ever 
anticipated in their most sanguine moments. One 
of these applications of steam—the ruising of wa- 
ter for agriculture—I have already attempted, in 
my ownsmall way, You know that the greatest 
enemy of our farming is the drought of mid-sum- 
mer, when all vegetation withers, and the decaying 
crops reproach us with suffering the magnificent 
rivers by their sides to pass away. In the souti- 
ern climates of the old world, men collect, with 
great toil, the smallest rijls, and make them wind 
over their fields;—the hand-bucket of Egypt, the 
water-wheel of Persia, al] the toilsome contrivance 
of manual labor, are put in requisition to carry 
freshness and fertility over fields not wanting them 
more than Our own. With fur greater advantages, 
absolutely nothing las yet been done in that branch 
of cultivation; may we not hope that these simple 
means of irrigation may be superseded by steam, 
when a few bushels of coal may disperse over our 
fields, from our exhaustless rivers, abundant sup- 
plies of water. 


Ail these improvements which may adorn or 


benefit our farms, are recommended to us not only | 
by our own individual interests, but by the higher | 


sentiment of our duty to the country. ‘This is es- 
‘sentially a nation of farmers. No where else is so 


large a portion of the community engaged in farm- | 


ing; no where else are the cultivators of the earth 
| more independent or more powerful, One 
(think that in Europe the great business of life was 
,to put each other to death; for so large a propor- 
ition of men are drawn from the walks of produc- 
tive industry and trained to no other occupation 
| than to shoot foreigners always, and their own coun- 
| trymen occasionally ;—while here, the whole ener- 
gy of the nation is directed with intense force up- 
; on peaceful Jabor, A strange spectacle this, of 
one, and only one, unarmed nation ‘on the face of 
the earth! There is abroad a wild struggle be- 


and our own example is the common theme of ap- 
plause and denunciation. It is the more important 


their own principles. The sod is theirs—the gov- 
ernment is theirs—and on them depends mainly 
the continuance of their system, That system is, 
that enlightened opinion and the domestic ties are 
more stable guarantees of social tranquility than 
mere force, and that the government of the plough 
is safer, and, when there is need, stronger than 
the government of the sword. If the existing dis- 


by two millions of voters. The instinct of agricul - 
ture is for peace—for the empire of reason, not of 
violence—of votes, not of bayonets. Nor shall we, 
as freemen and members of a fireside profession, 
hesitate in our choice of the three great master- 
influences which now rule the world—roncr, OPIN- 
Ion, and arFection—the cartridge-box, the ballot- 
box, and the band-boz. 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


OLD TIMES IN GARDENING. 


Permit me, Mr Editor, to transcribe, froin the 
pages of an old work on gardening, a few curious 
recipes for the propagation and management of 
fruit trees, which will amuse your readers as much 
as did the article in the last number of the Cabinet, 
entitled “Old Times in Medicine.” It is indeed 
surpassing strange that the writers of such superla- 
tive nonsense should ever have obtained readers, 
whose faith would be streng enough to permit them 
to receive it for truth, but our surprise is in a meas- 
ure abated, when we readvat the commencement of 
this work, “and for writing’ and reading, it skilleth 
not whether the farmer be able to do it or no; you 
shall not put him to make reckonings of long time, 
neither yet of more things than his memory may 
well carry away.” 

How blessed, indeed, are we who live in this 
age of light and reason! The reflection ought to 
inspire us with a reverence for the privilege of rend- 
ing and writing, which we enjoy, and instead of 
holding book-knowledge in contempt, we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful that by it we are brought to 
see the egregious folly to which those are liable 
who are deprived of these blessings. S. Dare. 


SPECIAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1, “If you hollow the branch of a cherry- tree, 
taking away the pith, and after set it again, it will 
bring forth fruit without any stone, 





would | 


tween existing authority and popular pretensions, | 


then, for the farmers of this country to be true to | 


sensions of the old world are to be settled by two! 
millions of soldiers, all ours will soon be decided | 


| 9 To make cherries and peaches of an aromatic 
ltaste and smell, at the time of grafting wet the 
| grafts in honey, and put therein a little of the pow- 
pon of cloves, nutmegs and cinnamon, and the fruit 
| 
} 
} 


will have a taste of them. 

3. To have medlars in their greatness, sv that 
one may be better than twenty others, gratt them 
(on a gooseberry busi! and at the grafting thereof, 
| wet them. 
| 4. ‘Yo have mulberries early ripe, graft in the 
| increase of the moon, three or four days before the 
| first quarter, for how many days the moon is old 
| when grafted, so many years will it be before the 
‘tree brings forth fruit, 
| §& ‘To have nuts without shells, take a kernel 
| Which is sonnd, wrap it in wool, or the leaves of 
i the vine, andso plant it, and the nut-tree coming 
| thereof, will bring forth nuts without shells. 

i. ‘To cause an ouk or other tree to continue 
| ever-green, graft it upon a colewort ! 

7. Write what you willin the eyelet of the fig- 
| tree which you mean to graft, and the fig growing 
| therefrom will contain the said writing. 

8. The fig-tree will not lose his fruit if you cast 
|about it pits while the seven stars do appear, water- 
ing the foot with salt brine. 

9. The pear tree wil] have a fruit smelling like 
roses, if you put into the cleft, at the time of graft- 
ing, the leaf of a sweet-sinelling rose: by this 
piece of cunning, roses become to smell of musk 
and cloves. 
| 10. To make peaches red, take up the stone af- 


, ter you have planted it seven days, open the shell, 
put into it some vermilion, and plant it again: or 
if you graft the peach tree upon the red rose tree 
the fruit will be red. 

11. Pierce the body of the peach tree and take 
away the pith, and you will have peaches without 
stones. 

12. To make the fruit of the bitter almond sweet, 
water the tree with warm water, opening the ground 
at the root. 

13, To make apples red, plant red roses near 
them. 

14. Graft the peach upon the almond tree, and 
you will have fruit, both peaches and almonds, 
whose rind and kernel] wil] be good to eat. 

15. Graft an apple with a peach, and the peach 
upon a pear, and you shall have strange fruit, call- 
ed peach apples and peach pears to eat. 

16. ‘To have peaches or almonds to grow with 
letters written on them. After that you have eaten 
the peaches or almonds, steep the stone two or 
three days; afterwards open it softly, take out the 
kernel, and witha brass pen write upon the rind 
what vou please, but not deep; replace the kernel, 
wrapping it about with paper or parchment, and so 
plant it, and the fruit growing thereupon will be 
written and engraved !” 





LakGE YIELD OF corN,—New Hampshire out- 
done.—We see a certificate signed by William P. 
Hume, George Moore, Joseph H. Clay, and R. P. 
Rankins, that George W. Williams, of Bourbon 
Co. Ky., raised the past season on one acre of 
ground, one hundred and fiflyeight bushels of corn. 
Thus we have evidence to believe, that one acre 
well cultivated, will produce as much as six acres 
without proper preparation.—Nashville Agricultu- 
rist. 





Bank up your houses and list your doors: be 





particularly careful, also, to sHUT THE DOOR. 
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PINE TREE BORER, &c. 

We take the subjoined extracts froma letter 
received from our much esteemed friend, Dr. S. 
Blandins, of Columbia, S.C. The letter wus not 
intended for the public eye, and if we have com- 
mitted any offence in extracting from it for our 
columns, we would offer in extenuation, that it is 
a practice with us to publish every thing that comes 
into our hands which has a tendency to benefit the 
agricultural community, or in other words, to  pro- 
mote the good of “the greatest number.” J. B. 


Coutumsia, 8. C., Nov. 20, 1840. 


Me J. Beecx.—* * *—I have noticed in the 
N. E. Farmer several notices of the Borer aud tlie | 





out one half of his corn to the grass after the first 
ploughing, and the other half he had ploughed 
three times deep and thoroughly, and at that time 
(Ist July) he was astonished to find his neglected 
field much better than that he had nursed so well. 
It excited inquiry, and | was called on to give the 
rationale, which I did ina way to keep up inquiry 
rather than explain fully what] did not understand, 
| used ‘the better part of valor,’ and got off with 
high compliments to the sagacity of inquiring cor- 
respondents, and leaving the impression that [ have 
a world of wisdom locked up in iy own bosom. 

There ia a vast deal of fine stook of every kind 
coming into the southern States—cattle, sheep, 
hogs, dogs, geese, turkeys and hens, and the vari- 





ing any roof. He further says, “I have no desire 
to interfere with any man’s patent mghts;” if he is 
honest in his desires, [ hope in future he will in- 
form himself better what the claims of an inventor 
are before he does any thing that has a tendency 
to call in question their validity. 

The public or individuals who use a new inven- 
tion, most generally derive a great benefit there- 
from, while the inventor is seldom much benefited 


|and most generally suffers much loss by the expen- 


ses incurred in introducing his invention to the 
public. 

I wish also to state for the 
writer who signs “ Subscribers,’ 


information of the 
under date of Oct. 
Ist, 1840, that if seaweed is used to pack the space 
between the trough and the tree, there will be no 


methods of saving the fruit trees from their destruc- | ous kinds of grains and other vegetables and fruits, 


tive influence, and it occurred to me that a few 
words would be interesting, on the destruction to 
our pine timber by the Bastrichus that attacks the 
pine forests in June and July, so as to destroy of- 
ten acres before its ravages are checked. It is 
often invited to the attack by the limbs being bro- 
ken off or a tree falling down by wind or the axe 
in June, and from that the insect extends its work 
to the adjoining trees. On my way from Newber- 
ry C. H. to Columbia, 45 miles, I counted over 100 
places where from 5 trees to twenty acres had been 
destroyed by them this year. They deposite the 
egg in the bark and the worm feeds upon the ten- 
der ring of the new growth, and so thoroughly do 
they consume it that the whole bark may be pealed | 
off. No other wood but the pine is touched by 
them. ‘The insects are so numerous that wood- 
peckers are collected in great numbers to feed on 
them. Whether they stop their ravages I know 
not; but probably the wood becomes too herd to 
faver their farther progress. They have been 
more destructive this year than I have ever known 
them. 


Ochra a valuable Vegetable. 


I have collected a considerable quantity of Ochra 
seed to send you. I think you have not introduced 
it into your markets yet as a vegetable. It is one 
of the finest vegetables for summer use in the 
world. It is boiled ard eaten with drawn butter, 
or cut fine and boiled in soups, which with the to- 
mato makes the king of soups. We use so much 
of these vegetables that it makes the soup thick. 
Try it and taste for yourself, and if you do not say 
the half had not been told you, I ‘reckon’ I’ll not 
‘guess’ again. The pod is gathered for use be- 
fore it gets fibrous. ‘This vegetable if once intro- 
duced among you would never be laid aside. It 
comes into use nearly as soon as the tomato, and 
is in full growth at frost. [ had a stalk this year 
ten feet high with five branches. It should be 
planted 2 or 3 feet apart, according to the soil, and 
it will branch and bear much better. It may be 
sliced up and dried when young and used in soups 
in the winter. I have some of the pods to put up for 
you on the stalk, that you may see how they grow. 
If it is not convenient for you to raise them, put 
them into the hands of some of your friends and 
get them into use, It is a most healthy vegetable, 
and very productive. 


Spirit of Improvement manifest. 

There is a great spirit of improvement wak- 
ing up in this State, and many persons are seizing 
hold of such things as come out new to them, with 
a desire to understand their causes. I wrote a 


so you will see that great improvements must ne- danger of worms or insects injuring the bark under 


cessarily be the result. 


Remarkable Instance of the Energies of the Mind 
overcoming the infirmities of the Body. 


I wish you to notice the report of the Monticello | 
Fruit Committee. Wm. Summer, chairman, has | 
been in such bad health, from an affection of the | 
spine and scrofula, that he has never been to school. | 
He gets about on crutches. He has been instruct- 
ed by his brothers at home, and is now a fine schol- 
ar and one of the most intellectual experimenting 
horticulturists and fruitists we have. He is domg 
a great deal in improving stock and fowls, geese, 
turkeys, &c., and will be a light to the agriculture 
of the State. He is establishing an extensive nur- 
sery for the sale ofall kinds of fruit and ornamen- | 
tal trees. It is a noble instance of the energies 
of mind overcoming the most distressing bodily in- | 





firmities, * * * * * * 
Yours, &c., 
S. BLANDING. | 
i i 
For the New England Farmer. | 
CANKER WORM TROUGHS. | 


Will the editor ofthe N. E. Farmer be so kind | 
as to permit me to reply to the communication of | 
J. W. Proctor, dated Aug. Ist, 1840. It was my | 
intention to have replied to his communication soon | 
after it was published, but having been so constant- | 
ly occupied in n 
to supply as many of the community that were suf- | 
fering from the depredations of the canker worm | 
as possible, | have been prevented from obtaining 
the necessary information so as to make an earlier | 
reply. Having recently called upon J. W. Proc- | 
tor, Esq. to make some inquiries about the lead | 
troughs used by him in 1833 and 1834, 1 was so un-| 
fortunate as not to find him at home. Ashe re-! 
marked in his communication that the same kind 
of troughs were used by Wm. Sutton, Esq., I pro- 
ceeded tocal] upon him and he very kindly show- 
ed me one of the troughs alluded to by J. W. 
Proctor ; it wasa broad shallow trough made of a 
piece of sheet lead about four inches wide, which 
is about the same width that I to make 
trough and roof. 





ise 


de 

aking the necessary arrangements | bedded them 
« ’ 

|and the tree. 


the | 
It had scarcely the slightest re- | 


the seaweed. During the past season the troughs 
upon a large number of trees have been taken off 
to make them larger, where seaweed was used for 
packing, and the bark was found wo be perfect 
where the packiag had remained three years with- 
out being changed. I have been accustomed to 
observe seaweed for the most of my life in all the 
various situations in which it is used for farming 
purposes, and I do not remember ever finding a 
mnouse nest or the nest of any kind of worm or in- 
sect in it under any circumstances; and those who 
cannot readily obtain seaweed should apply a few 
coats of whitewash, and if the lime is not effectual 
of itself, a little salt or copperas, or some other 


} poisonous substance that will not injure the tree, 


will, I have no doubt, prove an effectual preventive, 
if hay, straw or corn husks are used for packing. 
Cotton waste, tow nor any other substance that 
will absorb the oil and hold it in contact with the 
bark of the tree, should never be used, as the oil is 
liable to kill the bark and of course the tree. 
Thy friend, truly, 
J. DENNIS, Jr. 
Portsmouth, R. 1, Vith mo., 23d, 1840. 


For the New England Farmer. 


To rue Eprror t—! notice in thy valuable pa- 
per of 10th mo. 7thyan irticle signed ‘ Subscribers,’ 
cofoplaining that “worms and other bad insects 
selves in the cotton between tlhe lead 
’ JT wish simply to state for the in- 
formation of al] interested, that I have repaired a 
large number of troughs where seaweed was used 


|for packing—that is, I took them off and made 


them larger and put them ou again; andin no case 
had any damage happened to the tree, although 
the packing had remained three years without be- 
ing removed, and the bark under it was as perfect 
and healthy as on other parts of the tree. Hence 
I conclude that when any have suffered dumage, it 
is in consequence of their not using the right kind 
of packing. Thy friend, 
SAMUEL DENNIS. 
Portsmouth, R. I, 11th mo., 30th, 1840, 


Management of Orchards.—Before the ground 





note to the * Southern Planter,’ saying that a young 
planter had over cropped himself and had to turn, 


semblance to my deep leaden troughs with roofs.| freezes in autumn, dig the earth five or six inches 
His using such troughs as the one shown me by Mr| deep round the fruit trees, and the distance of 
Sutton, does not affect the validity of my patent} eight or ten inches from each ; remove it to a suit- 
for the circular lead troughs in the least degree. | able place and burn it with dry brush, or whatever 
Upon reading J. W. P.’s communication again, I _ combustible is convenient, to destroy the germ of 
find his language is very guarded, but whether in-|the canker worm and other hurtful insects. Mix 
tentionally or not, ] shail not undertake to deter-|this burnt earth with lime or ashes, and n double 
mine, He says that “similar troughs” were used |crop may be jexpected next season.—.Vushville 
in 1833 and 1834, but says nothing about their hav- ' Jgriculturist. 
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POUDRET TE. 
New York, Oct. 2ist, 1840. 
Mr J. Breck, Evditor of the N. E. Farmer: 

Dear Stn—lI was desired, a few days since, to 
send a barrel of Poudrette to your care for Mr 
jJ—— B- , of C_—, Mass., which I did; and 
sent one also tothe address of Joseph Breck & Co., 
as the editors of the New England Farmer: they 
were put on board of schooner Benjamin Bigelow, 
Baxter, master, on the J6th inst. and [ hope you 
will use that sent for your use in a 





inanner to sat- 
isfy yourself as to the value of the article prepared 
by the “New York Poudretle Company”; as | 
wish it to stand or fall by its own merits, and not 
to be judged of by that furnished by others. [n 
order to give you an idea of the opinion entertain- 
ed of it by those who have used it several years in 
succession, T will give you an extract from a letter 
written by a practical farmer of int Iligence, char- 
acter and wealth residing on Long Island, (Wm 
Wickham Mills, Esq.,) who has used it three sea- 
sons with very favorable results-—and especially 
so on wheat the past season. Mr Mills says ina 
letter dated August 9th, 1840, that “My wheat 
came in well where I used poudrette last fall. It 
stood the winter well, and the berry is fine; but 
where I used bone, about the same cost per acre, 
in the same field, it was winter killed, and very 
much shrunk, and I should judge not half the num- 
ber of bushels per acre, Where I used it this 
spring the results are very favorable. I used it 
on corn, side by side with the best yard manure, 
and so far it is decidedly the best, and I have no 
reason to doubt that it will continue so through 
the seasoy. I also used it in my garden, and it 
never looked better. I have a good opinion of it, 
especially for spring use ; and I should like to use 
some of it on wheat this fall, as it did so well the 
past season,” 

Where Mr Mills is known his opinidus and 
statements are highly appreciated. You will also 
find a statement of his in the pamphlet which | 
send you, together with several letters from other 
gentlemen, practical farmers, of Long Island. 

There has been much inquiry, and I may say 
doubt, as to its value for after crops, or for grass 
when applied to wheat on seeding down. Many 
persons suppose that Poudrette will not be a last- 
ing manure. ‘This is a question that could not be 
satisfactorily answered by me, 2* 1 knew of no one 
who could speak from experienc <, until this season, 
on account of the recent introdtction and use of 
Poudrette. I am now, however, able to speak di- 
rectly on that subject, and will give you one case 
in point, out of several. 

Mr brewster Wood, of Huntington, L. [., became 
a share holder in our company in December, 1837. 
In the year 1838 he used 150 bushels; and from 
his son, who worked on the farm, [ have the fol- 
lowing statement, viz: 


“We used poudrette on corn in 1838, half a | 


pint to the hill,* slong side of corn manured with 
stable manure, in what was considered equal value, 
and found that the poudrette produced the best 
corn We tried it in that way three seasons in 
succession, with similar results. We also used it 
on wheat, applying 30 bushels in the fall and 30 
bushels in the spring. The wheat was very good, 
and the grass following it was first rate. It has 
been mowed two years and the second crop was 


*The ordinary quantity used for corn is about one 
gill, or a handful to the hull. 


better than tie first. In 1839 we cut a crop of 


hay and then of clover in the fall from it. We al- 


'so used poudrette on buckwheat—about 10 bushels | 


to the acre, and its etfects were beyond our expec- 
tations ; whilst ona small piece adjoiming, where 
'no poudrette was used, there was not more than 


halfacrop. <A fine crop of oats was raised where 


| poudrette had been used on corn the year before.” | 


| I might increase these statements if it were ne- 
cessary, but it appears to me that it is not, as every 
farmer who will reflect one moment must come to 
;the conclusion that it must be a valuable manure 
‘in all cases, but especially so to those who have to 
transport their manure to any considerable distance ; 
,and by way of illustrating its value to those living 
“ata distance from a supply of manure, I will give 
|yon on the next page a comparative statement, 
| showing the economy of using poudrette instead of 
| stuble manure, and also the additional economy to 
| those who purchase stock in the * New York Pou- 
,drette Company.” Butin order to a fair compari- 
| son, it is proper to state that a bushel of poudrette 
may be estimated equal in value to one of our city 


of poudrette as equal to one of our manure cart- 
loads of stable manure, as it is sold here to the 
farmers at 50 cents per load. 


I will now suppose three farmers, residing on 
Long Island, or in Connecticut, or elsewhere, at 
the distance of two, three or four miles from the 
landing, who are disposed, each, to manure ten 
acres of land every year for 5 years, and are obliged 
to bring their manure from this city. Farmer 
A uses stable manure, farmer B purchases poudrette 
annually, and farmer C takes stock in the New 
York Poudrette Company—and the accounts will 
stand something as follows at the end of five years: 


No. 1. A manures 10 acres with 20 city cart- 
loads of stable manure at 50 cts. per load, $100 

Freight by sloop to the landing, 20 cts. per 
load, 200 loads, 

Haulage from landing on to the farm, 2c. 


40 


Haulage from the landing to the farm, 7 
loads of 43 bu., at 75 cts. per load, 
Bags to transport it in—50 bags at Qe. 


5 25 


11 00 


Yotal cost of manuring 10 acres with 30 
bushels of poudrette per acre per year, 136 25 


wv 


S681 25 

No. 3. C purchases three shares of stock in the 
New York Poudrette Company, which give him 
300 bushels of poudrette annually, or the necessa- 


ry quantity for 10 acres—and his account will 
stand thus: 


Three shares of stockin the N. Y.P Co., $300 00 
Interest on the cost of 3 shares for 5 yrs. 


Total cost for 5 years, 











at 7 per cent., 105 00 
Freight on 300 bu. per year or 1500 bu. at 
5 cents, 75 00 


cartloads of street manure, and a bushel and a half 


per load, 40 
Total cost of manuring 10 acres as above 
per year, . . é ‘ ° . $180 
5 
Total cost for 5 years, ‘ > . $900 
No. 2. B manures 10 acres with 30 bushels of | 
poudrette per acre; 300 bu. at 85 cts., $105 00 
Freight on 300 bushels at 5 cts. perbu. 15 00 


| Haulage of the same from landing to the 
farm, 75 cts. per load, 

| Hags, 50 per year for 5 years, or 250 at 
cents, 


26 25 


22 55 00 


| Total cost to a share-holder to 
| 10 acres for 5 years, 


inanure 

$561 25 
over B who purchases pou- 
| drette annually, of 3120; and over A who uses 
stable manure, of $338 75. This great economy, 
| however, is not the only advantage which the share- 
|holders in this company have; it is only 
ithe bewinning of it, as the share-holder wili be en- 
titled to an equal quantity, or enough to manure 
his ien acres for thirteen years after the ex, iraton 
| of the first five years, with the cost only of trans 
portation and bags; whilst A and B must encoun- 
ter the same outlay every year, 


SS! ine «a savine 
Sowing a“ saving 


indeed 


f have endeavored to make this comparison ina 
manner not to be questioned; and itis within the 
facts where it speaks of the cost of transportation 
and haulage of stable manure, and it may be relied 
on; and should you find any thing in it of interest 
to those who cultivate the soil, you are at liberty 
to use it as best suits you. 

Respectfully, yours, 


D. K. MINOR. 


ORCUARD GRASS—/(Dactylis Glomerata.) 


In England, where this grass is extensively cul- 
tivated, it is called “ Round-headed Cock’s-foot 
grass.” It was introduced from Virginia into Brit- 
ain about the year 1780, though it was little known 
or cultivated for many years after. Ths crass has 
been cultivated in small quantities in different 
parts of the United States; but from the niany in- 
quiries relative to its habits and worth, we con- 
clude there is but Jittle known of it in this country. 
Professor Low says, “ itis justly held to be amongst 
the superior pasture grasses, and is suited for fo- 
rage as wellas for herbage. It is more nourish- 
ing in spring than in autumn, and requires to be 
closely cropped ; for, when suffered to grow, it ri- 
ses in tufts and patches, and loses greatly of its 
nutritive particles, Oxen, horses and sheep eat 
this grass eagerly. Cocksfoot should always be 
sown in combination with other grasses, as the rye 
grass, the meadow fescue (festuea pratensis) and 
| other finer grasses.” 





George Sinclair, gardener to his grace the Duke 
of Bedford, ascertained from accurate chemical ex- 
| periments, that the proportional value which this 
| grass, atthe time of flowering, bears to that at 
the time the seed is ripe, is as 5 to 7, nearly. The 
proportional value which the grass of the latter 
moth bears to that at the time of flowering, is as 
6 to 10; and to that at the time the seed is ripe, as 
6 to 14: 64 dr. of the straws at the time of flower- 
ing afford of nutritive matter 1.2 dr. The leaves 
or latter moth and the straws simply, are therefore 
of equal proportional value; a circumstance which 
will point at this grass to be more valuable for per- 
manent pasture than for hay. The above details 
prove that the loss of nearly one third the value of 
the crop is sustained if it is left till the period 
when the seed is ripe, though the proportional val- 
ue of the grass at that time is greater, i. e. as 7 to 
5. The produce does not increase if the grass is 
left growing afier the period of flowering, but uni- 
formly decreases; and the loss of the latter moth, 
which (from the rapid growth of the foliage after 
the grass is cropped) is very considerable. These 
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circumstances point out the necessity of keeping 
this grass closely cropped, either with the scythe 
or cnitle, to reap the full benefit of its great merits. 

Mr Zechariah Cone, in the Oct. No, of the New 
Genesee Farmer, says—* As to the soil adapted to 
the growth of Orchsrd grass, ] conceive that moist 
rich loam is the best, but I have found that when I 
have sown it among other grasses for pasture, it 
grows Inxuriantly, and in cases of severe drought, 
when all other grasses are apparently dead, this 
stands the best, being all the time green and fresh. | 
The best time for sowing the seed I conceive to be | 
about the middle of July or first of August, as prob- 
ably nature directs this the best tine for sowing 
when the seeds come to maturity, which is about | 
that time or earlier—to be dragged in on mellow 
lan’, yet I always stock in the spring with oats, at 
the rate of a bushel to the acre, and if the oats are 
not too heavy it generally grows well, Its value 
for hay, I think, stands as high as any other grass, | 
and for feed and the second crop it stands pre-emi- 
nent, as it comes forward earlier in the spring and 
holds out longerin the fall. [ usually cut from 
two and a half to three tons per acre, exclusive of 
the seed, which [ reap before mowing in the same 
manner as I would wheat, and generaily secure 
from 15 to 20 bushels to the acre. The second 
crop generally yields from one and a half to two 
tons per acre.” 

The writer last March sowed abouta half an 
acre of Orchard grass in the corner of a lot sown 
down in timothy and herd’s grass, that has been 
pastured with calves and sheep since July, but it 
has continued fresh and thriving all the time. 
There is no doubt it would be one of our most 
valuable grasses, did our farmers understand well 
its cultivation, and the manner of consuming it to 
the best advantage. From our experience and the 
information from others, we feel entirely safe in 
giving the following rules: 

Ist. Strong and loose ground is best for it, but 
it will bear shading and grow on land that will 
produce any other kind of cultivated grass. Let 
the ground be broken well, then harrowed, the 
seed sown, two bushels to the acre when alone, or 
one bushel with other grasses, then brush it light- 
ly, roll it, and letit alone. If the season is favora- 
ble the set will be good. 

2d. Mr Cone directs that the seed be sown in 
July or August, which is perhaps the natural and 





best time to sow all kinds of grass; but no one 
will doubt but February and March are good months 
for sowing. If the ground is properly prepared, 
the season favorable, there is perfect safety in sow- 
ing in the spring. A good stand of grass might 
have been secured, by sowing at any time fron 
the first of last February till the last of September, 
of the present year, but such a season we may not 
soon see again. This grass dovs wel! with clover, 
herds grass and timothy. 


3d. To get the full benefit of Orchard grass, it | 


must be kept in mini that it has to be cut often or | 
pastured closely to prevent it from growing in tufts | 
and bunches. 

It affords most nutritive matter also when not 
suffered to get entirely ripe. The hay if cut at 
the right time is sweet, and stock are remarkably 
fond of it.—Nashville (Tenn.) Agriculturist. 





In France, potatoes are preserved perfectly sound | 
from year to year, by placing them ina dry situa- 
tion some three feet under ground. 





PLYMOUTH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report on Lnprovements. 


Mr Presitpenr—The applications for premiuins 


in the department assigned the Committee on Im- | 
provements have this year been unusually nume- | 


ruus. This circumstance alone is good evidence 
that the great objects of this Society are receiving 
more general attention than in past years. In the 
circuits we have made in the County, other and 
even stronger evidence of this fact has been pre- 
sented; we have seen many farmers, not applicants 
for premiums, engaged in the praiseworthy labors 
of removiny rocks, draining and subduing swamps, 
extending the area of their fields, making the cul- 


tivation easier, and ensuring more abundant crops. | 


There is manifestiy a gradual developement of the 
powers of our soils: 
couraged and assisted till travellers will no | 


cupants of sand-banks; till the just reproach, 
which is now pressing heavily on us, of purchasing 
more than half our bread stuffs, shall be entirely 
wiped away. The labor of this association, if pros- 
ecuted with a steady view to the promotion of an 
interest common to every citizen in the county, 
will have great influence in accelerating so desira- 
ble results, 

Five claims were entered in May 1839, to the 
premiums offered for the renovation of swampy 
land. One claim has been withdrawn and another 
person prevented from operating by the wetness 
of the season has made a new entry for 1841. The 
improvemeats of the other claimants have’been ex- 
amined and the following awards are recommended. 

The first premium $25, to Perez Crocker, of 
North Bridgewater; the second $15, to Nahum 
Snell, of West Bridgewater. A gratuity of &5 
and one vol, N. E. Farmer to Jonathan Copeland, 
of West Bridgewater. 

The experiment in the application of manure for 
which a premium is offered, made payable in 1842, 
is in progress by Nathan Whitman, of East Bridge- 
water, 


Only one regular entry has been made for the 


we hope the work will be en- | 
onger | 
discover any occasion to scoff at us as the mere oc- | 


worthy in the neglect of appearances. Haste and 
carelessness in building wall are easily discovered 
In 
situations where many eyes are daily to view it, 
the builders will always do wisely in’ bestowing 


lequal attention on breadth and height as on length. 


lin any subsequent examination of the work, 


Six regular entries were made of claims to the 


| premiums offered for the collection of materials to 
enrich fields We the 
first premium S820, to Galen Manley, of North 
Bridgewater ; the second $15, to Salon Howard, 
of West Bridgewater; the third $12, to Freeman 

P. Howland, and the fourth $10, to Chelsias How- 
lard, of Hanson, We also recommend that two 
i vols. Yankee Farmer be given to Nahum Snell, of 
West Bridcewater, and two vols, N. E. Farmer to 
| Philip Brewster, of Hanson. 


recommend the award of 


rd 


Several unseasonable entries have been made 
to which we have given no attention. Some of 
the claimants, who were only a single day too late, 
/may think so trifling neglect should not have ex. 
cluded them; but the observance of some rule is 
necessary, and if we could have justified ourselves 
in establishing one beyond that given us by the 
Trustees, it would have been extremely difficult, 
if possible, to determine where the stand should be 
|made, as the irregular entries were out of time 
| from one day to sixteen months. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MORRILL ALLEN, 
JOSHUA EDDY, 
JESSE PERKINS, 
Bridgewater, Oct., 1840. 


, Committee. 


A STEAM BOILER WORTH HAVING. 

T. Fanning, Esq., editor of the Nashville Agri- 
culturist, gives the following account of a steam 
boiler of his invention: 

“T have been studying some time how to con- 
struct a cheap and convenient steain boiler, suffi- 
cient to cvok food for the horses, cattle and swine 
on my little farm, and I have at length succeeded 
/exactly to my notion. I! purchased a kettle hold- 
ing 60 gallons, for which I paid $9, and with the 





cultivation of mulberry trees and the production of | labor of two hands for one day I constructed a fur- 


cocoons. Lincoln Jacob, of Hinghan, has 2600 
trees and has fed 6000 worms. ‘The Committee 
think favorably of Mr Jacob’s perseverance and 
the knowledge he is yearly acquiring in this busi- 
ness, but believe we should not be justified in re- 
commending the award of the first premium, as he 
reports only about 500 trees in addition to the num- 
ber for which he received a premium the last year. 
We recommend a gratuity of $5 and one vol. N. 
E. Farmer. 


The following persons have entitled themselves 


nace vut of rough limestone, the cost of which was 
one dollar more ; I then made a box of rough plank, 
three feet square at the bottom, and high enough 
to hold about ten bushels ; the box was perforated 
with many holes, by the use of a five quarter auger. 
The bottom of the box is inade with planks 6 feet 
long, to afford projections to lift it on and off of the 
| kettle. When the cooking process is going on, 
the top of the box is covered with a piece of car- 
pet, or a close-fitting plank cover to keep in the 


steam. In using this apparatus, a bushel or two 





| In consideration of the quantity of wall built by Mr 


to $9 each for building stone wall—Ezekiel Be-| 0! corn or roots may be put in the kettle, and the 
mis and Thomas H. Samson, of Pembroke ; Nath’; | 2X filled with cut oats, corn stocks, turnip tops, 
A. Eddy and John Wood, of Middleboro’; Barzil- | beets, potatoes, or any thing else that grows on 
lai Carey and Lyman Copeland, of North Bridge- the farm, and the whole may be thoroughly cooked 


: pg : 
‘water; Freeman Howard, Solomon Howard and |!" the course of an hour or two. The machine 


y . 71 2 » ‘ . , 
Nahum Snell, of West Bridgewater ; Jacob Noyes, | will not cost more than eleven dollars, and | con- 
ider it worth more on a farm than the best hand 


of Abington, and Benjamin Brown, Jr., of Scituate. | * ; \ 
| that labors in the field.” 


Brown and various handsome improvements on his 
farm, we recommend that two vols. Yankee Farmer 
be given him. 


The tobacco crop in Virginia this year, is esti- 
mated at 60,000 hhds., being about 15,000 hhds. 


The ranges of wall examined have generally | °'® than an average crop. 


been built in a very substantial and workmanlike 
manner. We are sorry to have occasion to com-| ‘The silk trade was introduced into England in 
plain again of the appearance of some built on the the 15th century. In the reign of Charles, in 1666, 
highway. ‘T'wo of the claimants we think blame-/ it gave employment to 40,000 persons. 
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Boston, Wevnespay, Dec. 9, 1840. 


MERCY TO CATTLE. 


Winter is now upon usin earnest, and the farmers 
will not, we know, be offended, if we should jog their 
elbow gently in regard to some of the duties which this 
season brings with it. 


“ A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” Let every 
farmer think of this daily and hourly during this incle- 
ment season. Cattle are not so sensitive as men to the 
evils of the climate and the severe changes of tempera- 
ture which we are obliged to pass through, for the obvi- 
ous reasons that they are more habituated to exposure ; 
that their living is simple; their passions quiet; and 
above all, their drink is pure water. By luxurious nurs- 
ing they may be made almost as delicate and as liable to 
disease as the human species. This is seen in the race- 
horse, who is taken as much care of as a child, und be- 
comes as tender and susceptible. But though much 
hardihood may be acquired by habit, and many severe 
endurances suffered without apparent sensibility, yet it 
must not be forgotten that these animals under all cir- 
cumstances are flesh and blood; and therefore feel sen- 
sibly the pains of hunger, thirst, and cold; and are sub- 


ject, likewise, to rheumatisms, colds, coughs, catarrhs, 


and other ills almost as nuimerous as the patent medi- 


cines advertised in our weekly papers for the benefit of 
the miserable of the human race. On the score of hu- 
manity then, the farmer should consider this. 


not sit down to a warm supper until he knows that his 


at least in winter time, or else be carefully blanketed 
and sheltered ; and not while their masters and mistress- 
es are drinking in the pure streams of orthodoxy, like 
ambrosia or nectar, along side of a warm stove, in cush- 
ioned pews und with bear-skins for their feet, they, poor 
things, without any benefit of the preachiug, are obliged 
for their owner's sins to do penance out of doors in 4 
white sheet of snow. We say, make provision for the 
comfort of the beasts who carry you to church, or else 
carry yourselves to church. 


| horses ; but then it would be high treason to put a word 
in edgewise against the ratéenal and reasonable and tru- 
ly christian pleasures of that pait of the creation, the 
rich and fashionable, for whose use and pleasure no 





made ; and therefore we nor the horses shall make any 
| complaint. It is glory enough for any city horse or 
| driver after being in the harness or on the box all day, 
to wait upon these people to their dissipations at ten 
o'clock at night, and to stand out shivering in the storm 
and cold until two or three o’clock in the morning.— 
What do these horses or their drivers want of rest or 
warmth? Can't they be satisfied with the honor! of 
transporting to their homes these graceful girls—an hon- 





‘und came off victorious ? and can’t these drivers be kept 
warm by hearing the music of the violin and bugle, and 
the popping off of the champagne bottles like a bunch of 
| Chinese crackers; and occasionally peeping through 


| nymphs, in all the naturalness of pastoral life, clasping 


We should like to say a word here in behalf of city | 


doubt this world and all! it contains were exclusively 


or for which, in the case of Miss Eissler, the Baltimorean | 
exquisites contended with ‘their superiors the horses, | 


cattle have been well served; and when he lays in his ‘each other round the waist and knocking their knees 
warm bed, and hears the pelting storm of mingled rain | and their toes together and whirling round like so many 
and snow and hail beating upon the casements and the | humming tops, ina charming and modest German waltz? 
roof, his dreams should not be disturbed with the ghosts | One would think instead of being paid, these people | 
of half-starved cattle tied to their stanchions, so near | ought to pay something for the privilege of witnessing 


DEC. 9, 1840. 


| which is mixed up with ice in the trough. In fine, 
care for them as you would for your children. Remetn- 
| ber that they are flesh and biood like yourself. If they 
; are not human yet they demand humanity of you, whom 
| God has made human that you might take good care of 
|them. The better care you take of them, the better care 
they will take of you. They teed you; they cloihe you ; 
‘they wait upon your pleasures. They are dependent 
| upon you and entrusted to your care. They are even 
destitute of the power of resistance or complaint; and 
what sort of an animal is he, does he call himself a 
man! who, under these circumstances, will abuse or 
neglect them ? 


This sermon is long enough for this occasion, but we 
mean to preach upon this text again, as the minister 
says, ‘‘at a more convenient season.”’ H.C. 





TEMPERANCE. 

| In the political whirlwind which has recently passed 
jover the country, many good enterprises have been, if 
not wholly wrecked, at least for a while laid prostrate 
with the ground. 


Timeonly can show whether they 
will evercome up again. Of some, we confess our 
hopes are faint; but of others we never will des;air, 
| while life lasts, while reason holds its place, or until the 


| clouds of atheism shal! settle in thickest 


darkness over 
May a merciful Heaven preserve us from 
| such a calamity. 


our minds. 


| Among the great causes of the highest humanity 
which we trust will live and flourish, that of temperance 
| holds a place scarcely second to any. Yet even this 


| cause has been for awhile merged in the muddy sea of 


He should | the side winduws and seeing the young swains and | politics; and possibly there are those, who have thought 


jit gone for good.” But, thank Heaven, it is not so; 
|.and some of the members of the Humane Society, the 
truly Humane Society, have dragged it again to the sur- 
face; and have so far resuscitated it that it breathes 
once more and gives indubitable signs of life; thanks to 
their divine art, and a perseverance in good, which can 
only be breathed into their souls from Heaven. 


to a good mow of hay that they can just touch it | these refined indulgences of the intellectual and fashi- 


with their tongues but not extract a lock ; and’ with the | 
images of barn-doors off their hinges, barn-windows 
that cannot be closed, barn-floors, through the cracks of 
which the wind blows a gale ; and poor shivering cows 
and horses lying down in their own ordure, which has 
not been cleaned out for a week, and with piles of snow 
around and over thei in such abundance as to give the 
stable little preference over the open yard. We pity 
the farmer, who is obliged to dream of these miseries, | 
and sti!l more to find in the morning after a cold north- 
east snow sturm that his most vivid dreams are only so- 
ber realities. Wo pity such a man because he is desti- 
tute of the best feelings of a man; but we pity his cat- 
tle still more. They are the real sufferers, without the 
possibility of complaint. 
Another outrage we protest against, though it is too | 
common to excite attention. We allude to the practice 
of leaving horses, taken ofien out of warm stables, and | 
oftentimes driven bard, to stand hour after hour by day 
and night, exposed to the cold, to wait your pleasures, 
Sometimes this is done in going to meeting—a very | 
good object, we admit; and if the horses come under 
the old-established rule that * nobody gets cold in going 
to meeting,’ why then we need not distress ourselves | 


with concern for thew Bat whatever might be the 


do lank about you 


idnable ; and of waiting until morning upon their plea- 


| sures ; although it does rob them of sleep und breaks up 


all the quiet of their families. 


But we have got off the track, locomotive and all.— 
We began with talking about mercy to the dumb beasts. 
Now farmers, we say it with al! good will and respect, 
See that your cattle are made com- 
fortable. Do not let then be unnecessarily exposed to 
the cold. We would not have the temperature of your 
stables too warm. But there is little danger of this ; and 
remember that they may better be exposed in open 
sheds, than to be tied up in barns full of cracks and cre- 
vices, where the cold wind blows upon them in some 
single minute streams ; as yeti know how much more 


| liable you yourself are to suffer from a little stream of 


wind upon the back of your neck or some other sensi- 
tive part, through a broken pane of glassin a room 
which they have forgotten to stup up with an old hat 
or a red petticoat, than from an open door, or indeed, 
in many cases, than you would be uncovered out of 
doors. 

Keep your cattle clean and dry. Feed them regolar- 
ly and in smal! quantities at atime. Ina large barn 
with a large herd of cattle, a man should be kept con- 


stantly handing them their hay and provender in’ sinal! 


We refer in this matter to a meeting held in Boston on 
Sunday evening last, to inquire if any thing, and, if any 
thing, what could be done, to arouse the interest in this 
great subject, which has so long slumbered; and to 
place this glorious object again upon the pedestal from 
which it ha! been rudely thrown, 


The meeting, on account of the violence of the storm, 
was not so fully attended as was hoped; but we saw 
there many old faces, stiliradiant with hope; and heard 
some voices of old friends eloquent still with encourage- 
ment and the imperative commands of duty. Let them 
sound the bugle still louder, and rally the scattered 
hosts. 

There is no class in the community more interested 
in the cause of temperance than the farmers. There is 
no class in our whole community, who have been more 
benefited by the progress already made than they have 
been. Out of the whole number of farmers in Massa- 
chusetts, and our observation is somewhat extensive, 
| not one in thirty, we believe, gives or uses or sutiers to 
be used one drop of ardent spirits upon his premises. 
What a blessed revolution this is! Many a farmer, who 
was fast verging towards the Maelstrom of mortgage and 
foreclosure throug’: his intemperance, has been rescued 
' from the brink of destruction and now stands out in the 





case, if they were carried into the meeting houee, we | quantities during the feeding hours See that they are | proud consciousness of a freehold possession. 


have doubts whether the efficacy of this rule applies to 
those who are kept ont of coors to feel the bitter winds 


as they whistle round the corners of the great building ; 


! carefully enrded and kept smooth. 


Your cows with 
calf require particular care and attention. They have 


two mouths to feed instead ofone. Let their watering 


| But what shall we do that we may further this great 

; ig: 

| cause? Laws are impotent, where public opinion is ar- 
rayed against them, Public opinion is sovereign where 


and we believe if these horses should be invited to. the | place be sheltered and easily approached ; and give | itcan be brought to bear in all its force upon almost any 


| subject. The purification of public opinion, therefore, 
' 


‘ | 

ta 
. . et co > y ‘'y WoulG }: » 
next Chardon street convention they vou join the 


them the water warm from the well rather than that 
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the putting that right and keeping it right, is that ebject 


at which the friends of temperance should direct all their | 
Women, among as, are comparatively sober. | 


efforts. 


A drunken woman is looked upon with shame and ab- | 


horrence even by the most degraded drunkard himself, 
if he ever haga lucid moment. Let public opinion then 
be brought to that point that it shall be considered 
equally disgraceful for a man to go to a bar and drink as 
it would be for a woman to do so; and as infamous and 
disgraceful for him to be found disguised in liquor as 
it would be for her to be seen rolling in the gutter. 
It is so in fact, whether we think so or not; and itis 


for us, by presenting the subject to the public constant- | 


ly, and in its just aspects, to bring the public judgment 
in this case to its proper bearing. 


can be done; God grant that it may be dune. H.C. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monspay, Dec. 7, 1840. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 

At Market 800 Beef Cattle, 420 Stores, 3300 Sheep 

and 300 Swine. 

Several hundred Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle--We quote First quality $5 
25 a $5 50. Second quality, $450 a4 75. Third qual- 
ity, $325 a $3 75. 

Barrelling Cattle. — Former prices could not be ob- 
tained, and a few sales only were made. 


The following prices were offered, viz: Mess $4 
No. 1 $3 75; No, 2 $3 00. 

Stores. —Yearlings $5 00a 850, T'wo Year Old $11 
a 18, Three Year Old $21 a 27. 

Sheep. —Lots $125 $1 33, $1 42 $1 62, $1 88, $2 25, 
and $2 50. 

Swine —T'wo lots to peddle at 31-2and 41-2. At 
retail, from 4 to 5 1-2. 


son. 


25 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


—- 





Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Dec. 6. 











Dec. 1840. | 7A.M.|12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind, 
Monday, 30} 42 58 aT a 
Tuesday, i 19 | 24 20 | N. E, 
Wednesday, 2} 20 31 30 S. E. 
Thursday, 3 | 20 | 40 38 N. 
Friday, 4 so | 2n N.E. 
Saturday, 5 16 | 18 | 20 | N. 

Sun lay. 6 12 30 30 E. 

ie an POUDRETTE, 


This valuable manure may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at the office of the ‘ New Yor/: Poudrette Com- 
pany,” No 120 Nassau street, New York. It is in-odorous, 
and may be transported in barrels, on board of any vessel 
or steamboat, without offence—and it will be found an ex- 
ceedingly valuable article as a fertilizer on any soil, and for 
any crops; but more especially for gardens and flowers, as 
there are no foul seeds in it. Poudrette has been used for 
three seasons with entire success on Long Island, by many 
practical farmers, as may be ascertained from letters and 
statements made by them, and published at this office in a 
ay my. containing also the “ act of incorporation,” granted 
to the Company by the Legislature of the Stete of New 
York ; and other facts in relation to the subject. Price 35 
cents per bushel. Barrels cost 25 cents each, and hold 4 
vated Persons wishing to make an experiment on a 
sins!| scale can obtain one barrel by enclesing a two dollar 
current bank bill—or three barrels by enclosing five dollars, 
free of postage. On receipt of the money the article will be 

ut up and forwarded as directed 

*,* Price of shares, one hundred dollars—which entitles 
the holder to one hundred bushels of poudrette annually, 
during the term of the charter; fifty bushels in time for spring 
use, and fifty bushels in time for fall use. Shares taken 
soon, wil] be entitled to the spring uividend—and, if desired 
for experiment, a few bushels may be had this fall. 

All orders, or applications in relation to the business, 
must he made to the subscriler, 120 Nassau street, New 
York. air D. K. MINOR. 

xy I wish it distinctly understood that the “ New York 
Poudretie Company” is in no way connected with the 
“Lodi Manufacturing Company,” of which Anthony Dey 
and Peter Barthelemy are, or were, the managers. 

Dec. 9, 1840. 3m. D. K. M. 

SILVER FIR ASD SPRUCE SEEDS, 

Just received at the New Eng'and Farmer Office, a few 
Bushels of the seed of the Silver Fir, Spruce. Also—English 
Oak, a fine specimen ; Spanish Chesnuts, (very large) ; with 


a variety of other tree seeds. 
Nov. 10, 1840. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


We believe that it) 


Several of the | 
large Barrellers have finished slaughtering for the sea- | 


WILLIAM PAINCE & SON, Flashing, near 
New York, offer their usual very exteosive as- 


WHOLESALE 















“ny : " “ORRECTED WITH REAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
2: rtinent of Trees, Shrubs and flowering plants, CORREC ! 1 GREAT ’ F 
a most splendid assurtment of Bulbous Roots aoe 
and Dabhas, including all the ne w varieties, and | App.es. Winter, | barrell 150 
the most magnificent collections possible of China, Roses. agups, Pearl, per 100 Ibs, 575 
Camillas, Chinese Azaleas, Geraniums, and other Green Pot. “ oo“ 1 § 25 
House Plants. Also Garden and Agricultural Seeds, all! Beays, white, Foreign, | bushel 4 76 
of which will be sold low to suit the tunes, and a large “ * ' Domestic, . i « | 9v0 
discount made for cash ‘ Beer, mess, new, : : | barrel! [1 
Mulberries of all the different kinds for Silk, including No. 1. . o/s 9 
the New Circassian with monstrous foilage and perfectty | prime, } 4 | 675 
hardy character | Breswax, white, pound | 37 
Orders sent by mail will receive prompt attention and | yellow, “ | 93 
priced Catalogues will be sent to all who apply post paid. Baistes, American, “« | 95 
Nov. 23 3w. | Burvrer, shipping, “+ 40] 
; , al 
— — tg y ; ‘ 4 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, &e. &e. Fie oury) Z - 
. . 4 fees ; Canopies, mould, =. ‘ 7 2 13 
The subscriber can furnish every variety of Green House | dipped, ; «6 | 
| Plants or Garden Shrub, in the very bestorder. Also— | sperm, « | | 
Dahlia roots, (all the new varieties); Black tlamburg, | Gyrese, new milk, - | pound! 7 
| Sweetwater, and Isabella Grape vines; Roses and Paeonies ; | Ciper, dozen} 1 25 | 
Honeysuckles, and other creepers; Black, White, and Red harrel | 160 | 
Currant trees: White and Red Antwerp Raspberry vines: | Bore Maxvuae, ; bushel 
Asparagus and Rhubarb roots, &c. | in casks. , 
Orders by mail will he promptly and faithfuily executed ;| Fearnens, northern, geese, pound | 
or they can he forwarded to, or left with J. Breck & Co southern, geese, « Be 37 | 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, } FLax. (American) . : ! “ 9} 
Oct. 28 dre Nonantum Vale, Brighton. Fisu, Cod, Grand. Bank, . | quintal) 244 
GRINDSTONES. Bay, Chaleur, “ | 212) 
. Ww ee } Haddock, : sad 1 25 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones | Mackerel. No. 1 harrel [14 00 
; constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBARD a * "\s 
| & CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf isly. Nov. 17. No 3. |g 
WILLUIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEG“ TABLE Alewives, dry salted, No. ! | ‘ i 
CUTTER. | Salmon, No. 1, : | “ tr 00 
| al | hour, Genesee, cush, . : D = § 37 | 
| iy Baltimore, Howard ysireet, ‘es: 5 50 
Th! Richmond canal... ss 
j Mitt \ \\\ 4 ' Alexandria whari,a " 
} oe... Rye, ° . } “6 | 
| o- . 
} Maat, Indian, in bbls. ‘ } « 312) 
|} Grain: Corn, northern yellow, ! bushel 62 
| southern Mat, yellow, Yee 68 
white, 3 } “ | 
Rye, northern, ‘eh 65 
Barley, ‘ ‘ , ; « 
Oats, northern, “(prime) “ 42 
} | southern, : ; «4 28 | 
| Gainpsronss, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rougtt! 18 00 
| do, do. do. _finishec! 28 00 


| Hane, northern, . . . 
southern and western, . 
| Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Fastern screwed, 
Hops, Ist quality, 
2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, 
southern, 


} 


| 
l 





For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse. | 


| No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s Latest | LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, 


Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses all | do. _ country do. 
others tor the purpose of cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- | Baltimore city tannage, 
| ze1, and other roots. ‘The great objection to other machines, | 2 do. dry hides, 
| 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes it almost | New York red, light, 
impossible for the cattie to get hold of them: this machine | Boston, do. slaughter, 
| with a little alteration, cuts them 1ato large or small pieces, | Boston dry hides, 
) of such -_ as is most convenient for the cattle to eat. [1 | LiM#, best sort, . ° ; 
| will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots per min- | Motaesee, New Orleans, 








| ute, JOSEPH BRECK & CO, |. . Sugar House, 
Oct. 28. oo | Ou, Sperm, Spring, . , ° 

| | inter, ‘ : 

| ‘ FARM FOR SALE. Whale, refined, : P ‘ 

The subseriber offers for sale that valuable Farm, situated Linseed, American, ‘ 


| about 3-4ths of a mile helow the First Parish Meeting House, Neat’s Foot, s P 
| un the Stage road, and commonly known as the Judge Pres- | Praster Panis, per ton of 2200 lbs. 
| cott farm, containing about 170 acres of superior land, in a | Porx, extra clear, : J 


| good state of cultivation, with two dwelling houses, four | clear, 
| barns, and other out buildings. The farm is remarkably Mess, 
| well watered with soft water, conveniently fenced, has near- | Prime, ’ 


| ly forty acres of large, handsome wood and timber standing | Sezps: Herd’s Grass, . 
;on it, with an orchard of grafted Apple. Pear, Peach, Plum, | Red Top, southern, 
| and Cherry trees, and might be easily divided into two | northern,” 
} Farms. The estate will be sold reasouably. If five thou- Canary, 
| sand dollars be paid on receipt of the deed, the remainder | Hemp, 

may lay on mortgage to suit the convenience of the purcha- | Flax, . . . . 
ser. For jurther particulars, apply to the subscriber, living Red Clover, northern, 
on the premises. WM. SALISBURY. Southern Clover, 
_ Groton, Oct. 26, 1840. eow. Soap, American, Brown, 

: “ Castile, 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. = 

We would inform our customers and friends that we are 
now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds, most of 
which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine 


Ta tow, tried, \ 
TeAZLEs, Ist sort, . ‘ ; 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, 


selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the purest quality do. 3-4ths do. 
of the growth of the present season. do. 1-2 do. 
Agricultural Books. do. 


Agricultural Implements. i 
_ Seed and Implement Catalogues sent to all applicants gra- = 
tis, and all orders promptly attended to, = 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. z 

4w 


1-4 and common, 
Pulled superfine, : 


IN 1 
No. |, . . 
2.3, ° 





Boston, Sept. 29, 1840. 


American, full blood, washed, 


| 





| 
/ 


| 


pound) 11 


peund) 35 
“ 


cas 


16 00 | 
10 50 





10! 


23 

22 

| 20 

| 19 

; Qt} 

| is | 

k | 75 


| 26 
| 


gallon 20 
“ 


"| 





“ j 
oe 1118] 
e 40) 
ae | 
“ | 96 
| | 
| barrel 
“ ‘4 50 
ag 12 00 
{bushel 3 00 
“ } 70 
“ 
“ | 200 
~ 3a 
“ 200 
pound, 128 
. . a 
“ } 12 
“ } aA 
pr M. | 
pound, 45 
“ } 45 
“a | 40 } 
od 36 | 
“ ' 33 | 
“ 42 ! 
“ 3h 
= 23 
> 18 


PRICES CURRENT. 


To 
75 
6 OU 
5 60 
226 
250 

i1 60 
9 60 
7 00 


2 6U 
2 60 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORIGIN OF VARIOUS FRUITS, &e. 


RAISINS, 


and dried in tne sun they keep their flavor best. 


In many instances they are dried im ovens, bat an 
this mode they do not retain their exquisite taste 
so well, though the process being more rapid, the 
greatest bulk of this kind of fruit brought over to 
America, is thus prepared, Commerce, dealing in 
quantities, must often make the quickest, or the 
cheapest. mode. 


When they dry raisins in the sun, they fre- | 


quently tie together two or three neighboring 
bunches, and while yet on the vine, dip them into 
a hot lie of wood ashes, having in it a little olive 
The effect slightly to shrivel and harden 


Is 


oil. 
the skin. 


’ 


sun, and jar raisins, are managed in this manner. 
Soise of them have a fine blue bloom upon them ; 
and some seem alznost candied over with their own 
sugary sweetness, 

Malaga raisins come from that part of Spain so 
called. Smyrnas come, as the name intimates, 
from Smyrna in Asia Minor. But these fruits, 
though excellent for making wine, are not reckon- 
ed fit for the table. 


ALMONDS. 


‘The tree which produces almonds nearly resem- 
bles the peach, both in leaves and blossoms. It 
grows spontaneously only in warm countries, as 
Spain, and particularly Barbary. The almond har- 
vest, in the island of Majorca, is a very merry sea- 
son. Almonds are of two kinds, sweet and bitter ; 
the Jordan almond is of the highest quality, and 
the hitter almonds are mostly from Barbary. ‘Ihe 
best almonds are exported from Malaga. In med. 
icine, the oil drawn from almonds is found useful ; 
and that extracted from the bitter one, if dropped 
into the ear, proves efficacious in cases of deafness. 


FIGS, 

Figs are much cu'tivated in the Archipelago, 
where they serve almost as bread to the inhabi- 
tants. The best are those which come from Tur- 
key, packed in cases or drums. While fresh, they 
are excellent eating; and like grapes, they are 
dried sometimes by the sun, and sometimes by fire. 
They are covered with the candy of their own 
sweetness, and are full of a delicious seedy pulp. 
Figs of a good quality grow in the southern states. 


PRUNES. 

Prunes were once plums. Some very rich ones 

neatly done up in little baskets, are called French 

plums. The prunes have been cried in an oven. 
They come to us chiefly from Bourdeaux. 


ORANGES, 
Oranges are thought to have been originally 
brought from China, 


Portugal imany years ago; and it is said that the | 


very tree first planted there is still alive; and itis 
that from which all the orange trees of Europe 
have been produced. <A great many oranges are 
brought from Seville, in Spain, aud the island of 
Malta, situated in the Mediterranean, furnishes an 
abundance. Oranges come to great perfeetion in 
the West Indies, and those of the Bernudas are of 


Ina few days, the bunches are cut off, | 
and dried in the sun. Those called raisins of the | pared from the roots of the Jatropha inanihat, an} ing with sue 


They were introduced into | 





! . . 
| an extraordinary size. Oranges are sometimes 
‘raised in gree houses with success; 


and they 


thrive tolerably well in the southern states, but do 


not form an article of extensive exportation from 
thence. 

In Spzin and. Turkey, where the vine grows nat- 
urally and luxuriently, if the grapes be gathered | 


LEMONS, 


The ports of Lisbon and Malaga, are the princi- 


pal shipping places of lemons; and they come 
| packed in cases and boxes, 


ped while green, and generally becone quite yel- 
low before they reach this country. The lemons of 
the Bermudas are large, and of fine flavor, 


| CITRONS, 


The citron is a sort of a le:nan, but larger, finer, 
,and more fragrant. ‘They are brought preserved 
from Maderia, 


| fection in many parts of Italy, 


TAPIOCA. 


Tapioca is a species of starch or powder, pre- 


American plant. ‘(he roots are peeled, and sub- 
| jected to pressure in a kind of bag made of rushes, 
|The juice which is forced out is a deadly poison, 
| and is employed by the Indians to poison their ar- 
jrows; but it deposites gradually a white starch, 
| which, when properly washed is innocent. What 
/remains in the bag consists chiefly of the same 
starch. It is dried to smoke, and afterwards passed 
lthrough a kind of seive. Of this substance the 
cassara bread is made, as well as our excellent 
modern puddings, 


ARROW-ROOT. 


Arrow-root is the pith or starch of the root 
Maranta mundinacea. It has received its common 
name from its being supposed to be the antidote 
tu the poisoned arrows of the Indians. The pow- 
der is prepared from roots a year old. It is reck- 
oned a wholesome and nutricious food ; it is often 
adulterated, when in the shops, with the starch of 
flour or potatoes. It is a native of South Ameri- 
lea; but it has long been introduced into the West 
Indies, where it forms a pretty important article of 
cultivation. 


THe wonvers oF [Hoatricuuvrurs.—Innumer- 
able are the advantages which mankind have de- 
rived from the horticultarists. Few would suppose 
that the peach (from which branched the nectarine) 
had its origin in the wild lime. ‘That favorite edi- 
ble, celery, springs from a rank and acid root, de- 
, nom 
‘ditehes, and in the nerghborhood of the sea. 
The hazlenut was the ancestor of the filbert and 
|cubnut, while the luscious plum can claim no high- 
|e: source than the sloe. From the sonac crab 
‘issues the golden pippin, and the pear and cherry 
| originally grew in tne forest. The garden aspara- 
| gus, which grows, thongh not very commonly, in 
; stony and gravelly situations near the sea, when 

growing spontaneously is a diminutive plant; and 
| none indeed but a practised eye, examining into 
‘the species which ‘s reared by artificial culture, 
‘can discern the least res.mblance, Wondrous to 
| relate, the cauliflower, of which the broccoli is a 
sub variety, derives, together with the cabbage, 
! 
' 
| 








from the colewort; a simall plant, in its natural 
state, and scanty Jeaves, not weighing half an 
| ounce. The Crambe Maratima, which is found 
j wild adjacent to the sea, has been improved into 


j sea-kale 5 the invaluable potato is the oilspring of 


They are always ship- | 


They grow likewise to great per- | 


inated smallage, whieh grows in all sides of | 


a bitter American root of spontaneous growth ; and 
the all tempting pine-apple descends from a fruit, 
which, “in foreign climates, grows wild by the side 
of rivulets, and under the shade of Jofty trees, — 


| Gardener’s Gazette. 
! 





Tue Armospneric Raitway.—The Byeish 
have succeeded in propelling huge rail road cars, 
at the rate of thirty miles per hour, “by means of 
the atmosphere forcing its way into an exhausted 
tube or pipe laid down between the rails’ A 
| London paper reports, that experiments have been 
attended by the Government Commissioners, Sir 
Frederic Smith and Professor Barlow, with the 
‘greatest satisfaction. ‘Several of the most emi- 
‘nent engineers and practical men were also pres- 
ent, and expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the results.” It must seem wondrous to those 
| who have been accustomed to seeing the “ cum- 
‘brous locomotive engines roaring and smoking 
}along the lines of a rail road,” to view theni mov- 
h speed, without any perceptible pow- 
er to put in motion the vast machinery. The 
world is ever learning, but will never be able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.—.Vashville 
Igriculturist. 


| 





Dr Franklin said, “ When I see a house well 
furnished with books and newspapers, there I see 
intelligent and well informed children ; but if there 
are no books or papers, the children are ignorant if 
not profligate.” 

Just so. The doctor was a sensible man. A 
newspaper in every family—a Bible in every fam- 
ily—and a school in every district—al] valued and 
studied as they deserve to be—are the principal 
supports of sound and civil liberty. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agrien] 
tura! Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not hefore 
| applied to awy implement for this purposs, The most p.om- 
inent effects of this application, »nd some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are ; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite 
| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
| to work it efficiently. 
| 2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
| by any other machine even when worked by horse or steain 
} power. 
| 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less ofien than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very sirongly. tas therefore not so liabe as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 

Oct. 14. 
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